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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principies the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
{8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us acopy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘* THE CIRCUL.4IR, Oneida, N. ¥."? 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without momey and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retiegtous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 


“the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 


revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. ‘The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press, 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Commmity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps 3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


OI Henrys 9 Fn VY OY yee ww 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Minual ‘or the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, Cae Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
q°nsation of Life, &c. &c —treated strictly according to 
gible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Coum nism—its constitu” 
tional bvais and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anaual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 
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SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
fen'led by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


B= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to vi parts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Ciithencth it: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 886 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Denox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRACION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
viTaL or@anizaTion, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aud spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcuiar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES ANUV MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 


interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 79. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness 

Resurrection of the Body, as a dequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
nbolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schoots. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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THE 
[From the Berean.] 
Connection otf Regeneration 
with the Resurrection. 





To those who are familiar with our 
writings, it will be unnecessary for us to 
prove that the New Testament constant- 
ly ascribes regeneration to the power of 
Christ’s resurrection. If any need proof 
on this point, they may be referred to 
Rom. 6: 5—10, 2 Cor. 5: 14—17, Eph. 
1: 19, 20, Col. 2: 12,13. From these 
and many other passages it is evident 
that regeneration is, properly speaking, 
the resurrection of the spirit, and is 
effected by the same power that finally 
raises the body to immortal glory. In 
the Primitive Church the resurrection of 
the spirit was the antecedent condition 
of the complete resurrection at the com- 
ing of the Lord. After his own resur- 
rection, and after the commencement of 
the operation of the resurrection-power 
on the church, Christ delayed his per- 
sonal advent forty years, manifestly be- 
cause, in right order, the spirit should 
first be quickened, and afterward the 
body: and the resurreetion-power could 
best take effect on the spirit through the 
truth, in the absence of Christ, while 
its complete effect on the body required 
his personal presence. Thus the resur- 
rection at the second advent was “but 
the complete issue” of the spiritual 
quickening which preceded it during the 
apostolic age. 

Assuming then that a ministration of 
regeneration is the inseparable antece- 
dent of a resurrection, it is obvious that, 
in order to find the points on the chart 
of time where resurrections have occurred 
or shall occur, we have only to ascertain 
where there has been or is to be a min- 
istration of regeneration going before. 
Wherever we see the fig-tree of spiritual 
life budding, we may be sure that the 
summer of the resurrection is near.— 
With this rule for our guidance, we may 


safely say, at once, that there was no}, 


resurrection before the coming of Christ. 
Regeneration, as a doctrine, or as a fact, 
was not developed in the times of the 
Old Testament. This we have fully 
shown in the article on the Second Birth, 
p. 223. Thesimple truth that regen- 
eration is effected by the power of Christ’s 
resurrection, is sufficient to preclude the 
idea that any were ever born of God till 
Christ arose from the dead, unless we 
commit the absurdity of supposing that 
an effect may precede its cause. As 
there was no regeneration under the first 
covenant, so, according to our rule, there 
was no resurrection, 

During the apostolic age the doctrine 
of regeneration was developed, and men 
were born of God. Accordingly, the first 
resurrection occurred at the destruction 
of Jerusalem. So far we advance, in the 
history of the world with reference to 
regeneration and the resurrection, under 
the safe guidance of the Bible. 

We are now to try the question wheth- 
er there has been any resurrection since 


ing whether there has been a ministra- 
tion of regeneration since that event.— 
In this inquiry, from the nature of the 
case we cannot appeal to the Bible for 
direct evidence, unless it be to its proph- 
ecies ; and these, though we find them 
coincident with our view of the subject, 
may be thought too doubtful to be relied 
on as primary proof. Our only course is 
to compare the doctrine and history of 
“Christian experience” in the Gentile 
church, as recorded by that church itself, 
with the Bible definition of the second 
birth. We take for granted that the 
doctrines of the present leading churches 
of Christendom, at least on the subject 
of spiritual experience, are, in substance, 
the doctrines which have been taught 
and believed in the Gentile church as & 
whole since the apostolic age. What 
then is the popular view of the subject 
of the second birth ? We answer, 1; 
Regeneration is thought to be nothing 
more than such a partial chunge from 
irreligion to the fear of the Lord as was 
experienced by pious Jews in all.ages be- 
fore the coming of Christ. This betrays 
the fact that regeneration, in its essen- 
tial, Bible character, asa spiritual quick- 
ening, effected by the resurrection of Christ, 
and of course peculiar to the Christian, 
in distinction from the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, is not, and has not been recognized 
in the creed of Gentile Christendom, 2. 
It is taught and believed in the leading 
churches, that regeneration is consistent 

with much and even continual sin. But 
the Bible definition of the second birth 

is this: “ He that is born of God: porn 

NOT COMMIT SIN ; for his seed remaineth 

in him: and HE CANNOT SIN, because he 
is born of God.” Thus it is evident that 

the regeneration of the apostolic age, is 
not the regeneration of Gentile Christen- 

dom. This second feature of the popular 

doctrine of regeneration, necessarily at- 

tends the first. If regeneration was ex- 

perienced in the times of the Old Testa- 

ment, then it must be consistent with 

n; for all the Old Testament saints 

sinned. But on the other hand, if re- 

generation is, as the Bible affirms, @ sin- 

eradicating operation, then the history 

of its developement in the past ages of 

the world is confined to the times subse- 

quent to the resurrection of Christ. To 

those who adopt the Bible view of regen- 

eration, it will be evident that the Gen- 

tile church, so far as doctrine is concern- 

ed, has not been conversant with the real 

second birth, but only with an inferior 

kind of conversion which belonged to 

Judaism. And as experience follows be- 

lieving the truth and cannet go beyond 

the truth received, it will also be evident 

that the experience which has gone by 

the name of regeneration in the Gentile 

churches, hasnot been the Christian sec- 

ond birth, but only an inferior, Jewish, 

spiritual change. 

It follows then, according to our rule, 

that there has been no resurrection since 

the destruction. of Jerusalem. The grain 

hes not been ripened. Therefore there has 

been no harvest. If it can be proved 





the destruction of Jerusalem, by inquir- 


that since the apostolic age there has 
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been a continuous ministration of reyen- 
eration in Christendom, we will accept 





The Conquering Spirit. 





Paul, in his inimitable description of charity. 


the doctrine of Bush and Ballou, that | sums up the account by saying, that it “beareth 
there hus been a continuous resurrection. all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 


But all the evidence that is accessible to ‘endureth all things,’ and never fails. 


us, leads us to the conclusion that Bible- 
regeneration ceased at the end of the 
apostolic age, and of course that there 
was the end of the first resurrection. 

The final inquiry is, When may the 
second resurrection be expected ? If we 
may legitimately reason from the past 
harvest to the future, our answer must 
be---The second resurrection will take 
place within the lifetime of a generation 
trom the period of the second ministration 
of true Christian regeneration. In our 
view, the re-development of the gospel of 
salvation from all sin by the resurrection 
of Christ, is the re-commencement of 
the process which in the apostolic age 
ended in the second advent and the first 
resurrection. If this is true, we are now 
in the “ beginning of the end.” 


THE CIRCULAR. 





Communism THE Socian Oxper or Heaven. 
ONEIDA, OCTOBER 11, 1860. 


Fourier Reviewed.—No 3. 


The second radical defect of Fourier and of his 
system, lies in the failure to discriminate thorongh- 
ly between good and evil, either in their primary 
source, or as manifested in the natures and char- 
acters of men. We cannot learn that there is any 
reference in all Fourier’s discussions, to an un- 
created being as the source of evil, or to any dif- 
ference in the characters of men, such as is clearly 
shown in the Bible, and on which the election 
and predestined salvation of the children of God 
are predicted, Qn the contrary, Fourier sneers 
at the words of Christ which declare the princi- 
ple of election in the Government of God, and at 
the idea of future retribution ; here is one of his 
sarcasms : 

**T have read in a poem (The Martyrs of Cha- 
teaubriand) ‘that various of the elect occupy 
themselves in the other life with s:udying the 
mysteries of the harmony of the celestial spheres.’ 
Now, as the number of the elect will be very 
small, according to the prediction in the Gospel ; 


for many are called, bul few are chosen ; nine 


tenths of us may fear that we shall not partici- 
pate after death in the information of the eiect 
about the sidereal harmony, but that we shall be 
plunged rather intv Gehenna, where there is only 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Cunsequently, it 
will be prudent in the lovers of science to seeh to 
wnitiate themselves during the present life ito 
these mysteries of the harmony of the celestial 
spheres, the knowledge of which must be very 
interesting, since it forms the recreation of the 
most learned of the elect.” 

Fourier s system is essentially a system of Uni- 
versalism. It requires no clearly defined relig- 
ious faith on the part of its recipients, such as will 
save them from sin and unite them to the Sun of 
God. The sin that it recognizes is that of igno- 
ring the Law of the Serics, not the bundage of the 
suul to an evil spirit. It does not propose, as we 
van understand, any thorough eradication «f sel- 
tishness fromthe human heart, It merely refines 
selfishness and provides for its more orderly grati- 
fication. Among all its Series and groupings, 
and joint-stock arrangements, it preserves intact 
the selfish principle, attempting only to or- 
ganize its action, not to save men fromit. In 
vhis respect it is the opposite of the system in- 
troduced by Christ. Christ made no compro- 
mise with sclfishness and sin, no provision for 
their continuance in his followers. ‘The object of 
his mission was “to save his people from their 
sine.” But Fourierism tolerates the most intense 
welfishness if it will only submit to be organized 
ito the Series and groupings of association; 
and all selfishness is sin. It appeals to the spirit 
of emulation and recognises it as one of the rad- 
ical passions of men. The principle that lies be- 
low all its formulas of Unity ot Interests, Law 
of the Series. &c., is the principle of Mine and 
Thine, personal ownership of Property, Individ- 
aalism. Now in all this we claim there is not a 
true and thorough discrimination between good 
and evil, righteousness and sin, no clear discern- 
ment of the necessity and means of Salvation pro- 
vided through Christ.—r. L. P. 


| 


These 
qualities characterize charity as the result pecu- 
liarly of fellowship with God. It is the shining 
through us of a spirit too great to be petulant or 
small-hearted, too rich to be self-seeking, too 
good-natured and happy to think evil, and so 
thoroughly conscious of superiority over all cir- 
cumstances, that it cannot lose temper, or be 
discouraged. This spirit is Gop, and him only ; 
for none but he has the advantage of a position 
on which to base such imperturbable patience and 
good-nature. 

There is an element of strength in this spirit 
that is strenger than the devil, and that would 
come off victorious, though the world were a thou- 
sand times the school of tribulation that it is. 
The devil cannot go beyond the range of “all 
things,” in his attempts to digest men into him- 
self; and what can be done with those who are 
precisely fitted to endure to this extent, and yet 
to hope and rejoice right on through it? Christ 
did this, and the same faculty is in his members. 

Charity thus described, is the grand requisite 
of successful Association, as well as of salvation. 
Let us have men and women pervaded with this 
spirit, and Communism is a sure and successful 
thing. Improvement in all other directions wil! 
be easy. On the other hand, no amount of learn- 
ing or logic, understanding of mysteries, or even 
faith, can compensate for the absence of this 
child-spirit. There need be no antagonism be- 


~!tween intelligence and charity ; atrue Associa- 


tion must have both, but it cannot begin without 
charity—divine love, as its basis. 





Europe. 

The progress of eveuts in Europe at the present 
time, commands the attention of the civilized 
world. The wonderful success of Garibaldi in 
revolutionizing Sicily and Naples, forms one of the 
most interesting episodes of history. Only a few 
months ago he landed with a few hundzed troops 
in Sicily, to begin a most desperate enterprise— 
the freeing of that island from the rule of the 
Bourbon despot of Naples. To-day, he stands at 
the head of the Italian Nation, and a grand era of 
freedom and progress is apparently opening be- 
fore that long oppressed people. He declares his 
intention to proclaim the Kingdom of Italy from 
the city of Rome and to free Venetia from the 
grasp of the Austrian despot. Should the same 
success attend him hitherto that has already 
waited on his footsteps, a few months more will 
sec Italy, from the Alps to Cape Passaro, united 
in one Constitutional Kingdom under Victor 


Emanuel. 

The World, in discussing the Italian Question 
in a recent article, says: 

‘From the outbreaks of 1848 down to this 
heur, Italy has occupied a unique position in the 
canse of European political amelivration—a fact 
which ought to affect much our estimate of Italian 
character, and our calculations of the future of 
the present struggle. 

* Italy was the last section of the revulutiona- 
ry movement of 1848 to be subdued, and yielded 
only to the intervention of the French republic at 
Rome—an intervention incengruous and deplora- 
ble. Sardinia is the only state which, after the 
outbreak of 1848, retained the liberal constitution 
derived from the revolutionary antecedents, aud 
which did not prove recreant to the popular 
claims. Last to yield to the reactionary power 
of the European cabinets, Italy is also first again 
to resume effectively the work of amelioration, 
And how wisely has she resumed it; with what 
sagacious staiemanship, un the part of EmManuet, 
Cavour, and Garipatpt, has she availed herself 
of diplomatic accidents, of French policy, and pop- 
ular enthusiasm, to retain and complete her de- 
signs of liberation and unity! 

* A people with such ieaders, and with such 
popular codperation with such leaders, notwith- 
standing strong popular democratic tendencies, 
shows an unusual fitness for se!f-zovernment and 
liberty; and we are much mistaken if the con- 
viction has not now become general, that Italy 
is capable of, and deserves the destiny she 
claims. ” ® * * 

“Ttaly wishes to-day popular sovereignty, in 
democratic forms ; but it is willing to waive theo- 
ries and fight for the Sarduan monarchy as the 
guarantee of national unity, and, thereby, the 
guarantee of popular rights in their earliest prac- 
ticable shape, and as preparatory for ameliora- 
tions which may afterward be found possible and 
desirable. The laws of history, that is to say, of 
Providence, ratify the hopes of such a people. 

“The ‘laws of history, that is to say, of Provi- 
dence’—these are a great fact inthe development 
of nations; not merely great in the speculations 
of thinkers, in the closet; but, without being dis- 





tinctly seen by the masses, or their leaders, they 
are felt profoundly, however vaguely, in the pub- 
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lic consciousness. Never did the historical stu- 
dent have a finer illustration of the fact than is 
now presented in the Itahan movement. Europe 
feels that Italy must go on in her rew career ; 
that the ensemble of her local conditions, and of 
her relations to the European world, render the 
fact » matter of “fate.” Emanurr, Cavour, 
GanIBALDI, are great extant facts, embodying his- 
torical Jaws. The homogeneous, moderate, yet 
fighting people of Italy. area grand fact, still 
more replete with historical significance. Napo- 
LEON a most unquestionably significant fact, and 
whatever that sovereign’s persunal views of popu- 
lar liberty may be—whatever his antecedents, in 
the coup d'etat, the laws of the press, the appro- 
priation of Savoy, and like expedients, it is now 
clear enough that his committals respecting Italy, 
and his policy ae the rest of Europe, bind 
him co the cause ®f Italian development, in such 
manner that he cannot seriously resist it, without 
outraging his self-respect, and the sentiment of 
the world. He is too sagacious not to see that 
to cripple the growing strength of the peninsula 
is to destroy his own work, however that work 
may transcend his original calculations. It will 
not do for him to forfeit over to England the 
sympathies of the twenty-six millions of Italy.— 
His relations to Russia and Austria are too criti- 
cal and uncertain for him to lose Italy for Ger- 
manic favor. ‘The coincidence for so many favora- 
ble auspices for Italy are, we repeat, a grand fact. 
It must act like the law of attraction on the 
tides, pervasively, irresistibly, however quietly. 

“Was there ever on the face of Europe such a 
scene as Italy has presented since the treaty of 
Villafranca? France itself, apparently discount- 
enancing the Sardmian appropriation of Tuscany, 
Modena, Romagna, Naples, and yet the appropri- 
ation going on as steadily as the tide advances on 
the strand. France garrisuning Rome, and yet 
GaripaLpt taking Sicily, entering Naples, and 
preparing to advance the unity of lialy, from the 
Quirinal hill of Rome; Austria, absorbed by 
bankruptcy and her Hungarian eimbarrassments, 
too much to look askance at the daring progress 
of suuthern events; Prussia too hopeless of Aus- 
tria t- dare to interfere; Russia tvo doubtful of 
both, or too far off to attempt effective interfer- 
ence—all held back in abeyance, while a lung- 
suffering but noble people, prepared by the dis- 
cipline of adversity, by good sense and calm cour- 
age, march to their destiny. Held back by what ? 
What but the hand of God, the providential con- 
currence of events which, m the right hour, al- 
wajs help a people who are wisely disposed to 
help themselves. 

‘ But what of the future? What of the Pope and 
of Venetia? The next problem of Italy is com- 
prised in these questions. Their right answer de- 
pends upon the real character of the Italian peo- 
ple, as above illustrated.” 

What of the Papacy? Events seem to point 
surely to this thing, at least, that the temporal 
power of the Pope is rapidly nearing its final end, 
and that herealter, he is only to be known, for 
the seasou which he shall continue, as the Mead of 
the Roman Catholic Church, not as a temporal 
sovereign. ‘I'he troops of Sardinia are to-day in 
the States of the Church annihilating the Pope’s 
army of foreign mercenaries ; Garibaldi is prepar 
ing to march to the Eterna! City to proclaim the 
Kingdom of Italy. A few thousand French troops 
protect the person of the Pope in Rome. But it 
is not probable that the Ltalians, though they 
strip him of his temporal power, will meddle with 
his person on the one hand, nor on the other hand 
that Napoleon wiil interfere or come into serious 
collision with the movements of the Italian peo- 
ple. Perhaps the result will be a garden and a 
palace for the Pope, according to the proposition 
of Mons, Abvout’s pamphlet. 

Meanwhile the interest which centers in Gari- 
buldi as the great crisis which shall witness the 
complete birth of Italian hberty, approaches, 
grows more intense. Though a few clouds ap- 
pear at last accounts in the shape of reports of a 
quarrel between Garibaldi and Count Cavour, yet 
it 15 difficult not to believe that the wonderful 
movement which is now maugurated will go on to 
a successful issue. 

In this hope, let us read the stirring lines of 
Bryant: 

Voices from the mountains speak ; 
Appenines to Alps reply ; 
Vale to vale and peak to peak 
Toss an old remembered cry, 
Italy 
Shali be free ; 
Such the mighty shout that fills 
All the passes of her hills. 


All the old Italian lakes 
Quiver at the quickening word ; 
Como with a thrill awakes; 
Garda to her depths is stirred ; 
Mid the steeps 
Where he sleeps 
Dreaming of the elder years, 
Startled Thrasymenus hears. 


Sweeping Arno, swelling Po, 
Murmur freedom to their meads, 
Tiber swift and Liris slow 





Send strange whispers from their reeds, 
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Italy 

Shall be free, 
Sing the glittering brooks that glide 
Towards the sea from Etna’s side. 


Long ago was Gracchus slain ; 
Brutus perished long ago ; 
Yet the living roots remain 
Whence the shoots of greatness grow, 
Yet again, 
God-like men, 
Sprung from that heroic stem 
Call the land to rise with them. 


They who haunt the swarming street, 
They who chase the mountain boar, 
Or, where cliff and billow meet, 
Prune the vine or pull the oar, 
With a struke 
Break their yoke 
Slaves but yester eve were they—- 
Freemen with the dawning day. 


Looking in his children’s eyes, 
While his own with gladness flash, 
‘* Ne’er shall these,” the father cries, 
* Cringe, like houfids, beneath the lash, 
These shall ne’er 
Brook to wear 
Chains that, thick with sordid rust, 
Weigh the spirit to the dust.” 


Monarchs, ye whose armies stand 
Harnessed for the battle-field! © 
Pause, and from the lifted hand 
Drop the bolts of war ye wield. 
Stand aloof 
While the proof 
Of the people’s might is given ; 
Leave their kings to them and heaven. 


Stand aloof and see the oppressed 
Chase the oppressor, pale with fear, 
As the fresh winds of the west 
Blow the misty valleys clear. 
Stand and see 
Italy 
Cast the gyves she wears no more 
To the gulfs that steep her shore. 





Matters of Mention. 


..--An Illinois paper states that the peach 
crop in the lower section of that State is so 
heavy, that a district fifty miles long by five 
miles wide, will this year yield not less than a 
million bushels. 

.---John Lothrop Motley, the historian, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a new work, exten- 
ded from the close of “The Rise of the Dutch 
Repubiic,” and the death of William of Orangy, 
entitled “ A History of the United Netherlands.” 
It is announced as nearly ready for publication in 
London, and will soon be issued in this country. 


..--Among the new books announced, is a vol- 
ume entitled, The Character of Christ, by Dr. 
Bushnell. It will be published by Scribner, 
New- York. 

...-In this progressive age, it 1s not enough 
that we have a fresh newspaper every morning, 
nor two or three successive editions at different 
hours of the day, but the interval between the 
pen and the type, between the editor and his 
reader, is being every day shortened by some 
new improvement of machinery, or some new 
economy of labor. The latest experiment in time- 
saving has been for some months past success. 
fully practiced in the office of The New-York 
Tribune. Here, for instance, isa copy of the 
morning Tribune containing a translation, from 
the French, of the recent account by Dumas, of 
“‘ Garibaldi after the Battle.” Mr. Wilbour finds 
it in the Moniteur, translates it into English, yet 
not copying it in ordinary English chirography, 
but in phonographic or short-hand characters.— 
The mysterious MS., covered with minute pho- 
netic signs, is put into the “ copy-box,” and goer 
rattling up through the tubes to the composing- 


room in the sixth story, wiere Mr. Clancy, who. 


understands the phonographic system, receives 
the copy, takes it to his printing-case, and pute 
it in type as readily as if it were a printed slip 
of the President’s Message, or onc of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s unscratched and unblotted editorials.— 
What next ?7—Independent. 

...-Thronghout Missouri the total failure of 
the bees to swarm during the past summer, at- 
tracts considerable attention and excites muck 
speculation, and in some localities, farmers who 
have a hundred stands, and who watch closely 
the movements of the bees, report that, although 
the little insects have worked all through the 
summer with their accustomed industry, anc 
have multiplied largely, not a single swarm har 
been observed. 

..-A correspondent of the World, writing 
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from California, gives the following account of a 
new discovery of mammoth trees: 

* 4 dense forest of mammoth trees has been dis- 
covered in the eastern portion of Tulare county, 
which quite throws into the shade the giants of 
Calaveras. The Tulare mammoths compose a 
forest not less than eight miles in extent. One of 
the trees, measured twelve feet from the ground, 
was found to be one hundred and twenty-three 
feet in circumference, or twenty-seven feet larger 
round than the largest tree in the Calaveras group, 
and twenty-four feet larger round thun the largest 
in the Mariposa group. Two gentlemen cut for 
two hours, with axes, trying to get through the 
bark, but did not succeed. A party just return- 
ed from the Coso silver region, in eastern Tulare, 
furnish a description of the big timber, and of 
the general features of the country. ‘The dis- 
tance from Visalia (the county seat of Tulare) to 
the silver mountains, is estimated ninety-five miles. 
A good road can be made to the silver region at 
trifling cost. “As we ascended the first range, 
we began to strike a heavily timbered country, 
mostly yellow pine, interspersed with white oak. 
Afier reaching the summit of the first range we 
bore gradually tothe right, and iraveling in an 
easterly direction, entered a forest of redwood 
timber that astonished the natives themselyes.— 
We measured one tree, a litule over thirty-three 
feet in diameter, and supposed to be at least three 
hundred feet high.” The same party speak of a 
valley which equals “ Yosemite” in the sublimity 
of its scenery. ‘As we commenced descending 
in an easterly direction to the north fork of Kern 
river, we beheld upon our left an immense range 
of slate and granite mountains. The range ex- 
tends from the hesd waters of the south Tule to 
the eastern range of the Kern river mountains, 
and is unbroken with the exception of a single 
gap, through which, it would appear, that the 
waters of the north fork of Kern river, had, in 
one of their angry moods, torn their way from 
the pent-up gorges in the sierra, to the north.— 
Upon either side of this gap, and in the range ex- 
tending east and west, the traveler may behold two 
lofty peaks, one of granite and the other of slate, 
towering to an immense height above the pla- 
teau regions below. ‘To stand upon the plateau 
or pass, which is five thousand feet above the sea, 
and gaze upon those pyramids of nature that 
raise their lofty summits three thousand feet 
more above you, is, indeed, a sight worthy to be- 
hold, and one that can never fail to strike the 
most thoughtless of mankind with awe.” 

....J. A. Johnson, American consul at Beirut, 
writes to Gov. Seymour, of Cunnecticut, for aid 
to the suffering Christians in Syria. He states 
that the relief committee in Beirut had been feed- 
ing 2,000 persuns daily for weeks. 

...-Miss Catherine E. Beecher, sister of Henry 
Ward Beecher, is said to have become an Epis- 
copalian, 

...-Mr. C. C. Coe, of Rome, N. Y., has com- 
pleted what is said to be the largest balloon on 
record. Without the car, it is 200 feet long, 
and it is over 100 feet iv diameter. Mr. Coe pro- 
poses to take his air ship to Buffalo, for the pur- 
pose of exhibition, and of making from that city, 
the first of the series of ascensions by which he 
hopcs to confirm the theory of the upper castern 
current. When this is demonstrated to his sat- 
isfaction he intends to start for Europe. 





The Power of an Endless 
Life. 

What it means, in the higher and no- 
bler sense, to be a power of life, we are 
very commonly restrained from observ- 
ing by two or three considerations that 
require to be named. First, when look- 
ing after the measures of the soul, we 
very naturally lay hold of what first oc- 
curs to us, and begin to busy ourselves 
in the contemplation of its eternal du- 
ration. Whereas the eternal duration 
of the soul, at any given measure, if we 
look no farther, is nothing but the eter- 
nal continuance of its mediocrity or com- 
parative Jittleness. Its eternal growth 
in volume and power is in that man- 
ner quite lost sight of, and the com- 
putation misses every thing most impres- 
sive, in its future significance and his- 
tory. Secondly, the growth of the soul 
isa merely spiritual growth, mdicated 
by no visible and material form that is 
expanded by it and with it, as in the 
growth of a tree, and therefore passes 
comparatively unroticed by many, just 





because they cannot see it with their 
eyes. And then again, thirdly, as the 
human body attains to its maturity, and, 
finally, in the decays of age, becomes an 
apparent limit to the spiritual powers 
and faculties, we drop into the impres- 
sion that these have now passed their 
climateric, and that we have actually 
seen the utmost volume it is in their 
nature ever to attain. We do not catch 
the significance of the fact that the soul 
outgrows the growth and outlives the 
vigor of the body, which is not true in 
trees; revealing its majestic properties 
asa force independent and qualifiedly 
sovereign. Observing how long the soul- 
force goes on to expand after the body- 
force has reached its maximum, and 
when disease and age have begun to shat- 
ter the frail house it inhabits, how long 
it braves these bodily decrepitudes, driv- 
ing on, still on, like a strong engine in a 
poorly timbered vessel, through seas not 
too heavy for it, but only for the crazy 
hulk it impels—observing this, and mak- 
ing due account of it, we should only be 
the more impressed with a sense of some 
inherent everlasting power of growth and 
progress in its endless life. 


Stripping aside now all these impedi- 
ments, let us pass directly into the soul’s 
history, and catch from what transpires 
in its first indications the sign or promise 
of what it is to become. In its Legin- 
ning it isa mere seed of possibility. All 
the infant faculties are folded up, at first, 
and scarcely a sign of power is visible in 
it. But a doom of growth is in it, and 
the hidden momentum of an endless 
power is driving it on, And a falling 
body will not gather momentum in its fall 
more naturally and certainly, than it will 
gather force, in the necessary struggle of 
its endless life now begun. We may 
think little of the increase ; it is a mat- 
ter of course, and why should we take 
note of it? But if no increase or devel- 
opment appears, if the faculties all sleep 
as at the first, we take sad note of that, 
and draw, how reluctantly, the conclu- 
sion that our child is an idiot, and not a 
proper man! And what a chasm is 
there between the idiot and the man; 
one a beng unprogressive, a being who is 
not a power ; the other a careering force, 
started on its way to eternity, a principle 
of might and majesty begun to be unfol- 
ded, and to be progressively unfolded for- 
ever. Intelligence, reason, conscience, 
observation, choice, memory, enthusiasm, 
all the fires of his inborn eternity are 
kindling to a glow, and, looking on him 
as a force immortal, just beginning to re- 
veal the symptoms of what he shall be, we 
call hima man. Only a few years ago 
he lay in his cradle, a barely breathing 
principle of life, but in that life were 
gathered up, as ina germ or seed, all 
these Godlike powers that are now so con- 
spicuous in the volume of his personal 
growth. In a sense, all that is in him 
now was in him then, as the power of an 
endless life, and still the sublime pro- 
gression of his power is only begun. He 
conquers now the sea and its storms.— 
He climbs the heavens, and searches out 
the mysteries of the stars. He harnesses 
the lightning. He bids the rocks dissolve, 
and summons the secret atoms to give up 
their names and laws. He subdues the 
face of the world, and compels the forces 
of the waters and the fires to be his 
servants. He makes laws, hurls em- 
pires down upon empires in the fields of 
war, speaks words that cannot die, sings 
to distant realms and peoples across vast 
ages of time ; in a word, he executes all 
that is included in history, showing his 
tremendous energy in almost every thing 
that stirs the silence and changes the 
conditions of the world. Every thing is 
transformed by him even up to the stars. 
Not all the winds, and storms, and earth- 
quakes, and seas, and seasons of the 
world, have done as much to revolution- 
ize the world as he, the power of an end- 
less life, has done since the day he came 
forth upon it, and received, as he is 
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most truly declared to have done, domin- 
ion over it. 

And yet we have, in the power thus de- 
veloped, nothing more than a mere hint 
or initial sign of what is to be the real 
stature of his personality in the process 
of his everlasting development. We ex- 
ist here only in the small, that God may 
have us in a state of flexibility and bend 
or fashion us, at the best advantage, to 
the model of his own great life and char- 
acter. Ard most of us, therefore, have 
scarcely a conception of the exceeding 
weight of glory to be comprehended in our 
experience, If we take, for example, the 
faculty of memory, how very obvious is it 
that as we pass eternally on, we shall 
have more and more to remember, and 
finally shall have gathered in more into 
this great storehouse of the soul, than is 
now contained in all the libraries of the 
world. And there is not one of our facul- 
ties that has not, in its volume, a similar 
power of expansion, Indeed if it were 
not so, the memory would finally overflow 
and drown all our other faculties, and 
the spirits, instead of being powers, 
would virtually cease to be any thing more 
than registers of the past. 

But we are not obliged to take our 
conclusion by inference. We can see 
for ourselves that the associations of the 
mind, which are a great part of its riches, 
must be increasing in number and variety 
forever, stimulating thought by multi- 
plying its suggestives, and beautifying 
thought by weaving into it the colors of 
sentiment, endlessly varied. 

The imagination is gathering in its 
images and kindling its eternal fires in 
the same manner. Having passed through 
many trains of worids, mixing with scenes, 
societies, orders of intelligence and powers 
of beatitude--just that which makes the 
apostle in Patmos into a poet, by the 
visions of a single day—-it is impossible 
that every soul should not finally become 
filled with a glorious and powerful im- 
agery, and be waked to a wonderfully 
creative energy. 

By the supposition, it is another inci- 
dent of this power of endless Jife, that 
passing down the eternal galleries of fact 
and event, it must be forever having 
new cognitions and accumulating new 
premises. By its own contacts it will, 
at some future time, have touched even 
whole worlds and felt them through and 
made premises of all there is in them. 
It will know God by experiences corres- 
pondently enlarged, ane itself by a con- 
sciousness correspondently illuminated.— 
Having gathered in, at last, such worlds 
of premise, it is difficult for us now to 
conceive the viger into which a soul may 
come, or the volume it may exhibit, the 
wonderful depth and scope of its judg- 
ments, its rapidity and certainty, and the 
vastness of its generalizations. It passes 
over more and more, aud that necessarily, 
from the condition of a creature gather- 
ing up premises, into the condition of 
God, creating out of premises ; for if it is 
not actually set to the creation of worlds, 
its very thoughts will be a discoursing in 
world-problems and theories equally vast 
in their complications. 

In the same manner, tle executive en- 
ergy of the will, ‘the volume of the be- 
nevoient affections, and all the active 
powers, will be showing, more and more 
impressively, what it is to be a power 
of endless life. They that have been 
swift in doing God’s will and fulfilling 
his mighty errands, will acquire a mar- 
velous address and energy in the use of 
their powers. They that have taken 
worlds into their love will have a love 
correspondently capacious, whereupon al- 
so it will be seen that their will is settled 
in firmness, and raised in majesty, accor- 
ding to the vastness of impulse there is 
in the love hehind it. They that have 


great thoughts, too, will be able to man-| 


age great causes, and they that are lubri- 
cated eternally in the joys that feed their 
activity, will never tire. What force, 
then, must be finally developed in what 
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now appears to be the tenuous and fickle 
impulse, and the merely frictional activi- 
ty of a human soul. 

On this subject the scriptures indulge 
inno declamation, but only speak in 
hints and start us off by questions, well 
understanding that ‘he utmost they can 
do is to waken in us the sense of a future 
scale of being unimaginable, and beyond 
the compass of our definite thought.— 
Here they drive us out in the almost cold 
mathematical question, what shall it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? ~—- Here they show us 
in John’s vision, Moses and Elijah, as 
angels, suggesting our future classifica- 
tion among angels, which are sometimes 
called chariots of God, tu indicate their 
excelling strength and swiftness in ca- 
reering through his empire, to do his 
will. Here they speak of powers un- 
imaginable as regards the volume of their 
personality, calling them dominions, 
thrones, principalities, powers, and ap- 
pear to set us on a footing with these 
dim majesties. Here they notify us that 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
Here they call us sons of God. Here they 
bolt upon us—but I said ye are Gods ; as 
if meaning to waken us by a shock! In 
these and al! ways possible, they contrive 
to start some better conception in us of 
ourselves, and of the immense significance 
of the soul; forbidindg us always to be 
the mediocrities into which, under the 
stupor of our unbelief, we are commonly 
so ready to subside, Q, if we could tear 
aside the veil, and see for but one hour 
what it signifies to be a soul in the pow- 
er of an endless life, what a revelation 
would it be !—Bushnell. 





Be Strong. 


Be strong to hepe, oh Heart! 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
Tn the dark night. 

Be strong, oh Heart of mine, 
Look towards the light! 


Be strong to bear, oh Heart! 
Nothing is vain : 

Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain ; 

Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain! 


Be strong to dove, oh Heart ! 
Love knows not wrong, 
Didst thou love —creatures even, 
Life were not long; 
Didst thou love God in heaven; 
Thou wou!dst be strong! 
[.ddelaide Anne Proctor. 


Fourier and Bible Commun- 
ism.—No., &. 

And now one last offering at the shrine of that 
affection which has been represented as the truest 
capital of man, refined in the purest gold of the 
Creator's crucible, for which alone the Distributiyex 
and the Sensitives work. Ambition is first in th: 
scale of affections, and yet it ranks in our presen: 
evil stage almost amongst vices; for as in a disor- 
derly crowd the tallest und strongest are most nt 
ease, and trample down others for their own safety, 
so does Ambition, because it too is tallest and strong- 
est, and selfish when it stands by itself. But place 
Ambition in his true position, place him at the head 
and in the ranks of the Series and Groups of Indus 
try, and his strength will then «vail him to knit al! 
together in Order and Liberty, as with a giant's 
grasp. 

And Friendship again, so kind and so hearty. 
whose table and purse are ever open, how does he 
fare in our present stage of society? In his sym- 
pathies, he must be ever on his guard against maske 
and treacheries ; he cannot open his heart and his 
purse to every one as he would, for if he did 
so, his purse would soon be but as a memory vt 
the past, and his hearth a place for ashes. And 
in his industry, when he would work for the merest 
loaf, he is often refused, and must sit down in idle- 
ness, With a starving family around him. He is not 
the man of planning und of order which Ambition 
is; he was «lestined to work with Ambition and not 
against him, to have his work cut out tor him by 
the latter for their joint-behoof, and when that is 
not done, both must suffer. Butin the Phalanx ar 
it may be and shall be, Friendship is careless and 
free a8 the wind; he has no fear of the morrow, he 
may work or not as he chooses, but he will choose 
to work ; for who ever refuses work which he likes 
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in company which be likes, to sit by himself in 
ennui and idleness; and he will not stipulate and 
bargain for his pay, because he knows that it will 
come to him without asking, as the dews from hea- 
ven. And thus it is that Ambition and Friendship, 
the two major Affectives of all human beings, shall 
be seen working together in the closest bonds of 
sympathy ; the one planning and distributing, the 
other sctually handling the industry and interests 
of all. 

And what ‘shall I now say of Love, as she plays 
her part on our present stage? Shall I laud her 
as pure and immaculate, since some of her fair rep- 
resentatives look or rather pretend to look and 
speak with suspicion of the intended manners of 
the Phalanx, or shall I represent her also in her 
true actual colors? The youth and maiden meet 
on those upper rounds of the ladder, which we have 
xeen leading immediately out of the age of friend- 
ship. They are formed apparently in minds and in 
persons for each other; they love. But they must 
not express it, for the path of the youth is marked 
out before him, and leads far away ; and the maiden, 
if she really loved, remains, perhaps to weep for a 
time. And the maiden treads another round, and 
finds another hand, held out to meet her's, this time 
of a firmer mold than the last, and one of greater 
impression. But he too departs, for he cannot or 
will not stay, and leaves the impression there. And 
soon, round after round does the maiden meet and 
love, sometimes in reality sometimes in play, to pass 
away the idle hour, until at last when it is time to 
think of the morrow, she meets one whom she trusts 
she will love well enough when she knows him bet- 
ter; and both hold out their hands for the fetters. 

And now during the passage from round to round, 
has this maiden been true? Did she not deceive at 
every round? Did she not perhaps laugh and scoft 
at every past, asif they were nothing to the pre- 
sent, and when she finally has the fetters on, may 
she cast back a look of fond recollection, upon the 
scenes that were ; or must she not when they arise, 
banish and trample on them, or at least not say she 
recollects ? 

And is all this Truth? Yes, the Truth of our 
present stage; but itis, from the Phalanx point of 
view, the heaping of treacheries and lies one upon 
another. But the poor maiden;—is she to blame? 
Not one iota; how should she struggle against a 
mechanism which would crush and has crushed the 
mightiest minds and turned the most truthful from 
the way ? Sheis bred from her youth up, if bred 
at all, to conceal her true feelings and true emo- 
tions, and necessarily ; for how should Truth of any 
kind be compatible with a machinery of disorder 
In the Phalanx, it will be otherwise; it has its Se- 
ries and Groups of Love, its Courts of Love, as all 
the other affections have theirs. They have their 
statutes and regulations, differing according to the 
groups, but a// compatible with freedom and open- 
ness of expression of whatsoever is in truth felt, for 
the passion of Love is now also playing, as all the 
other passions, in conditions of Order, as well as in 
those of Liberty. 

And the Phalanx has no refuge for deceit; what 
every one has done is known, and men and women 
are no longer steeped up to the eyelids in the hypoc- 
risies and falsehoods of our actual day Love. She 
comes forth in the morning as all others, to the 
work of the day, and draws with her to the Series of 
Industry votaries, whom actually she leads to idle- 
ness and dissipation. Therefore, fair representa- 
tives of that Passion whom we all do adore or have 
adored, pray recollect when you do in sincerity orin 
reality throw blame upon the other manners which 
will no doubt arise in the Phalanx, that these man- 
ners will be those of Honor, Truth and’ Liberty, 

whilst those of our present day are as a wholes 
those of dishonor, falsehood and tyranny ; that they 
grind many into the dust of vice and infamy; that 
they dye every one of us, as a rule, in concealments 
and falsehoods, and that they tyrannize over some 
by fettering them for life, because the poor flies had 
chanced on a treacly goblet! 

And now our fair maiden is handcuffed and fet- 
tered, she has attained the great object and aim 
of her life! The man of her choice is as good 
as a thousand others she might have met with in 
the same hap-hazard way; but they have no 
sympathies or tastes in common, and whilst he 
goes abroad to dissipate the stagnating influences 
of home, she remains for domestic drudgery or 
perhaps to think that she knows him now. Time 
creeps past on heavy wing; the past with its memo- 
ries is forbidden ground, the present is the grave of 
all her aspirations and hopes, and the future has no 
longer any promises. At last the curtain of her 
day is drawn around her, and the tale of her 
chances upon her rounds of the ladder of Life and 
of Love, in this our present day, has been told. 

And what shall be said of the chances of Fami- 
lism in our present day? She too, from her point 
of view, blots the Phalanx scutcheon; for the Pha- 
lanx would destroy the Family. And has any one 
in the present day still the face to speak of the iso- 
lated household of two, as a family? Does any one 
pretend to call the more numerous households of 
four and five, pent up in our city floors, and dens, 


and bawlings and its sickness, with its children 
brought into the world in multitudes, only to suffer 
infirmities of constitution, from want and neglect» 
and then to die--does any one dare to hold up his 
or her face, and desecrate the name of Family by 
applying it to such as these, and then cast shame 
upon the Phalanx, because it would speak even to 
these, words of comfort and promise, because it 
would relieve distress? Compare even the best of 
our so called families with the Phalanx type, and 
see their immeasurable distance from it; for from 
that very point of view of exceptional superiority, 
they become almost hideous in apparent selfishness. 
A fond mother with her child in arms, is by itself a 
picture of holiness and peace; and the father too, 
leading his little one by the hand, claims our inter- 
est ; and yet when we think of the number of babes 
and little ones who cry aloud in bitterness for as- 
sistance and upon whom these fathers and mothers 
in Israel look as if these concerned them not—is not 
the halo of holiness and of peace and of interest 
turned to darkness and desolation within us? And 
if such father and mother were then to talk of the 
Phalanx with scorn, might we not fear for them the 
fate of him whose talent was given him, yet he used 
it not? 

Yes, the Phalanx, the Phalanx crowned by the 
Brotherhood of Communism, is the only true Fami- 
ly type, and its shadow will blot out all others. It 
has no ill fed, ill clad, ill tended, starving children, 
and though it will doubtless suffer at first from the 
infirmities and imperfections handed over to it from 
the present so-called family, it will purify even 
these by the moving of its waters. It will have its 
nurseries indeed, with the tenderest of nurses; it 
will spread out its Series of spacious and well fur- 
nished apartments, into which some of the poor neg- 
lected ones of the present family shall perhaps still 
enter. And when the infants have grown into child- 
hood, there will be plenty to lead them out into the 
gardens and workshops, and the schools of the Pha- 
lanx amongst which they will grow up into men and 
women, blessing and blessed 

My task for the present is finished. Attraction, 
the Spirit of God, working in man to will and to do, 
and the Series, His law of Order and of Liberty, 
have heen my theme, and I have endeavored to show 
how we may flee from the tyranny and disorder of 
the present, and achieve perhaps speedily the Reli- 
gious Order and Liberty of the predestined future, 
by only giving way to Attraction as the Spirit of 
God and obeying His law; and although many of 
the seeds thus scattered abroad will no doubt fall 
in hard and stony places and spring up to wither 
and to rot, some will, I should fainly trust, fall in 
the rich ground of generous affections, and grow 
and strengthen unto the promised day. Adieu. 





The Building of a House. 





Bayard Taylor, who is writing an interesting 
series of articles for the Independent, having told 
how he came to buy a farm, gives the following 
instructive account. of the building of a house: 

Now, what kind of a house shall I build ? 
was the next question I asked myself; and I 
ran over in my mind the Grecian temples of 
some years ago, the misnamed Gothic of to- 
day, the Palladian, the Elizabethian, and the 
Nondeseript, (very popular,) only building to 
iear down again, as I saw some incongruity, 
some want of adaptation to climate, soil, and 
surroundings. Soon, however, I hit upon the 
truth, that, as the landscape was already made 
and the house was not, the former should give 
the character of the latter. I have no choice: 
I must build something that will seem to be- 
long naturally to the lawn and the trees. Ex- 
cept in a city, where houses are the accesso- 
ries of houses—often a mere blank background, 
against whieh you can paint anythiug——the 
situation of a dwelling must determine its 
architecture. The cottage that would be 
charming beside a willowy brook, is ridiculous 
behind an avenue of elms, and the mansion 
which dominates superbly over a broad and 
spacious landscape fails to impress you, when 
built in a secluded valley. 

The community, I found, had settled the 
matter long before me. The house was to 
contain something of every style of architec 
ture which i had seen in my wanderings over 
the world. There was to be a Grecian facade, 
with one wing Gothic and the other Saracenic ; 
a Chinese pagoda at one corner, an Italian 
campanile at the other, and the pine-apple 
dome of a Hindoo temple between the chim- 
ueys. The doors would be copied from West- 
minster Abbey, the windows from the Mosque 
of Omar, the ceilings from the Alhambra, aud 
the staircases from the Mormon Temple at 
Salt Lake. The material, of course, was to 
be a mixture of brick, granite, porcelain tiles, 
clapboards, marble, adebes, and porphyry.— 
But « man’s life and works, alas! too often 
fail to realize the expectations of his friends. 

More than five years elapsed, from the time 
the property came into my possession, before I 
saw a good reasou for making it habitable. 
When I came to think, seriously, upon the 
plan of a bouse which was to be built up with 
no imaginary mortar, but bona fide lime and 
sand, | found that the true plan was already 
there, perhaps unconsciously suggested by the 
expectant trees. 1t must be large and stately, 
simple in its forms, without much ornament—- 





und crowdings and nuisances, with its screamings 


in fact, expressive of strength and permanence. 














The old halls and manor-houses of England 
arcthe best models for such a structure, but a 
lighter and more cheerful aspeet is required by 
our Southern summer and brighter sky. There 
must be large windows and spacious verandas 
for shade and air in summer, steep roofs to 
shed the rain and winter snow, aod thick walls 
to keep out the cold. Furthermore, there 
must be a tower, large enough for use as well 
as ornament, and not so tall as to belittle the 
main building. 

This mueb being settled, the next step was 
so to plan the interior arrangements that they 
should correspond to the external forms. The 
true way to build a house is to determine even 
the minutest details before commencing the 
work. Inany case, the interior is of para- 
mount importance, and it is better to get the 
rooms, staircases, closets, doors, and windows 
rightly arranged at first, and then inclose them 
with the external wall, than the reverse.—- 
Here, again, another subject elaims our con- 
sideration—the furniture, which demands cer- 
tain spaces and certain arrangements. In 
short, none of the appliances of domestic life 
can be overlooked. [ was astounded—when I 
came to the downright work, at last—to find 
what a multitude of interests it was necessary 
to harmonize. The soul of a house, after all, 
which is its character as a home, is of more im- 
portance than the body. 

I do not propose to take up the question of 
the internal details, as every man—or, rather, 
every man’s wife-—has, or ought to have, her 
own views of housekeeping and its require- 
ments. I had some general ideas, however, 
which I determined to carry out, and the re- 
sult of my experience, inasmuch as it has no 
reference to individual tastes, may be useful 
to others. 

I saw, in the first place, that the houses 
built in this century are generally much in- 
f:rior, in point of comfort and durability, to 
those built in the last. Walls crack, roofs 
leak, wood rots, plaster peels off, in a way that 
would have astonished onr ancestors. I know 
of a house in Maryland, two hundred years old, 
the foundation-wall of which, having been 
completely .undermined at one corner for the 
purpose of building a vault, held together un- 
moved, supporting the weight of the house by 
lateral adhesion only. Good mortar, then, 
was the first requisite: thick walls, the next: 
well-seasoned timber, the third. The shells 
erected in our cities, with mortar that crum- 
bles and joists that bend and crack, would not 
be tolerated in Europe. ‘We build in the most 
expensive style possible--that is so rapidly and 
slightly that a house is ready to be pulled down 
at the end of twenty-five years, instead of be- 
ing habitable at the end of five hundred. Here, 
then, is one error which I shall avoid. 

Moreover, once in a life time is often enough 
for most men to build. It is very little more 
trouble to build a large house than a small one, 
when one’s hand is fairly in. As for running 
up a building proportioned to your present ne- 
ecssities, and then adding to it as your necessi- 
ties enlarge, [ set my face against it. Besides 
the repetition of a distracting labor, the result 
is generally an incongruous mass where both ex- 
ternal beauty and internal convenience are sac- 
rificed I shall therefore, I said, build larger 
than I need. Better have a few empty cham- 
bers for some years, than build a second time. 

With regard to the material, a stone house 
is the most beautiful and durable, and, if the 
external walls have a hollow chamber, (as 
they always shou!d have,) as dry and comforta- 
ble as any other. I scarcely know a more ap- 
propriate house for the country than a rough, 
irregular stone-wall, with dressed quoins, pro- 
jecting a little beyond it. My choice, how- 
ever, has to be directed by other considera- 
tions. There are both limestone and horn- 
blende in the immediate neighborhood, and 
within six miles quarrics of serpentine ; but I 
have a bed of excellent clay in one of my own 
fields. The expense of hauling the stone, in a 
hilly country, would alone equal the cost of the 
brick. Some architect has said that the color 
of a house should always have some resemb!ance 
to that of the soil upon which it stands—-which 
is really a very good gereral rule—then why 
not also, if you can, get the material for your 
house out of the soil? Some rocks of gray, 
silvery sandstone which cropped out on the 
ridge at the edge of the oak-wood, promised to 
furnish me with the loveliest material, but after 
furnishing just enough for the foundation-walls, 
the deposit suddenly ceased. 

After much deliberation I decided upon 
brick, with stone quoins. The clay, to my 
great satisfaction, had a pale purplish tinge 
when burned, instead of the usnal glaring red, 
and harmonised admirably with the bluish gray 
granite of the corners. There was such an 
abundance of it that I felt entirely free to car- 
ry out my ideas with regard to strength aud 


ber of an inch and a half, and the thickness of 
the inner partition-walls (which were also of 
brick) at one foot. The latter, besides being 
fire-proof and almost impervious to sound. 
proved to be as cheap in the end as studs and 
laths. The result has satisfied me that no 
house can be truly comfortable unless the walls 
are thick, with a hollow chamber, or at least 
firred on the inside. The latter plan, however, 
does not always insure complete dryness. On 
the other hand, I have heard of one brick wall 
of thirteen inches, which proved to be quite 
dry ; but in this case the mortar was of the 
best quality. The additional thickness of the 
wall would be paid for in a few years by the 
saving in fuel, in many parts of the country. 

For the finishing of the rooms there is noth- 
ing equal to the native wood, simply oiled to 
develop the beauty of the grain.” Even the 
commonest pine, treated in this way, has a 
warmth and luster, beside which the dreary 
white paint, so common even in the best 
houses, looks dull aud dead. Nothing gives 
a house such a cold, uncomfortable air as white 
paint and white plaster. This color is fit only 
for the tropics. Our cheap, common woods— 
pine, ash, chestnut, oak, maple, beech, walnut, 
butternut—-offer us a variety of exquisite tints 
and fibrous patterns, which, until recently, 
have been wholly disregarded in building.— 
Even in furniture, we are just beginning to 
discover how much more chaste and elegant are 
oak and walnut than mahogany. The beauty 
of a room is as dependent on the harmony of 
its erveing as that of a picture. Some of the 
ugliest and most disagreeable apartments I have 
ever seen, were just those which contained the 
most expensive furniture and decorations. 

My experience shows that a room finished 
with the best seasoned oak or walnut, costs ac- 
tually less than one finished with pine, painted 
and grained in imitation of those woods. The 
verandas of yellow pine, treated to two coats 
of boiled oil, have a richness and beauty of 
color beyond the reach of pigments; and my 
only regret connected with the house is, that I 
was persuaded, by the representations of me- 
chanics, to use any paint at all. 


There is another external feature which the 
brilliancy of our sunshine not only suggests, 
but demands. Relief is an absolute require- 
ment. Most houses should have, not only a 
cornice proportioned to their dimensions and 
in keeping with their character, but string- 
pieces between the stories, and window caps 
and sills projectiug sufficicntly to cast a shade. 
[ found also, that an excellent effect could be 
obtained, without additional expense, by set- 
ting the windows and doors in raised pannels 
of brick-work, projecting two or three inches 
from the face of the wall. For the string- 
pieces, a simple row of dentals, formed by set- 
ting out alternate bricks, can be made by the 
most ordinary workman. Design, not cost, is 
the only difference between a fine house and a 
poor one. The same material used in building 
the plainest and dreariest cube called a house, 
may be cast into a form which shall charm ev- 
ery one by its elegance and fitness. I have 
seen very beautiful villas--the residences of 
wealthy families——-on the islands of the Neva, 
at St. Petersburg, which were built entirely of 
uuhewn logs, exactly of equal size, barked, 
dovetailed at the corners, and painted the col- 
or of the wood. Such a house, with a rustic 
veranda of unbarked limbs, overgrown with our 
wild ivy or clematis, would make a more beau- 
tiful and appropriate farmer’s home than a 
brown-stone palace. 


Let me give one more hint, derived from my 
expcrience, to those who may be contempla- 
ting a little private architecture. Get all the 
estimates from the various mechanics, add them 
together, and increase the sum total by fifty 
per cent., as the probable cost of your under- 
taking: but do not say what the real cost is 
until every thing is finished; then, you will 
know. Even the estimates of the most ex- 
perienced workmen, I have found, are not to 
be depended upon, it is the little ills of life 
that wear us out; and it is likewise the little 
expenses that empty our purses. 





Is Love with watching weary ? 
Soon comes the star of morn ! 
A brighter day will dawn 

Upon a night so dreary! 


Does faith begin to waver ? 
The day of light will come, 
That lighteth to his home 

Each trusting, true believer. 


Does virtue quail inglorious ? 
There comes a day of rest, 
4 sun who shineth best, 
O’er threatning clouds victorious. 
[From the German. 
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durability. I therefore fixed the thiekness of 
the wails at two feet, including a hollow cham- 


ert Grey. 
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